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Blow, blow, thou winter wind 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 
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FRANK PANNER 


Compositor, Carnegie Institute Press 
1924-1943 


Died from wounds received in action 


against the enemy on the Western Front, 
January 4, 1945 


THE DEAD 

Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 
There's none of these so lonely and poor of old, 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 
That men call age; and those who would have 

been, 
Their sons, they gave their immortality. 
Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for our 

dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and Pain. 
Honor has come back, as a king, to earth, 
And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 
And Nobleness walks in our ways again; 
And we have come into our heritage. 

Rupert Brooke 


SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITIONS 
CarNneGige Museum 

A timely exhibition of the South Pacific and 
Pacific area is now current in the Hall of Orni- 
thology, which includes four miniature dioramas 
of the South Seas; a huge pictorial wall map of the 
region, as well as an illustrated map of the Burma 
Road, showing the diversity of human races in 
the region; indigenous animals, an assortment of 
butterflies and moths, shells, and plants are in 
adjacent cases. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


January 4—Fesruary 12, 1945 
Combat Sketches by Captain George M. Hard- 
ing, United States Marine Corps 
January 25—Marcu 18 
Exhibition of Portraits of Pioneers of Pitts- 
burgh Business and Industry, under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
Fespruary 1—Marcu 4 
Portrait of America 
Fespruary 15—Marcu 15 
35th Annual Exhibition of the 
Artists of Pittsburgh 


Associated 


Gray are the hills, storm-swept the woods 
Where chipmunks curl in sleep below. 
Now wild geese pierce the loaded sky 
And let down feather-dust of snow. 
HerBert Exiott 
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Seventeen Years of Saturday Morning Drawing Classes for Young Children 


By Marcaret M. LEE 
Director of Educational Work, Department of Fine Arts 


On a Saturday 
morning in 1928 
twelve children 
selected by their 
supervisors as 
the most out- 
standing art pupils 
in the eighth 
grades of the 
city schools as- 
sembled for their 
first lesson at 
the Carnegie In- 
studio had _ been 


small 
equipped; here the children were free to 
express themselves in the medium they 


stitute. A 


preferred—clay, pencil, watercolor, 
charcoal, ink, and so on. The total 
attendance for the year was 207. 

Last year, 1944, the total attendance 
at the classes for talented children was 
36,036. For, out of this small studio 
project three large units have developed 

a drawing class for 700 children from 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of 
the public, private, and parochial 
schools of Greater Pittsburgh; and two 
painting classes of 175 each for boys 
and girls from the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades. Each year fifty young 
people from the two latter groups re- 
ceive scholarships for the Saturday 
classes for high-school students at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. To 
the boy or girl who is interested in art 
as a profession these classes are the 
obvious entrance to Tech’s College of 
Fine Arts; and for many years a goodly 
percentage of the freshman class has 
been composed of young people who 
started their art education in the chil- 
dren's classes at the Carnegie Institute. 

Since space will not permit a descrip- 
tion of all three units of the work at the 
Carnegie Institute, this article will be 
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limited to the drawing class for the 
younger children, as a tribute to the 
late Elmer A. Stephan, whose name was 
so long associated with it. Elmer 
Stephan, who was director of art edu- 
cation for the Pittsburgh Board of 
Public Education, was the instructor of 
the class from 1929 until his death in 
May 1944. Catherine Wiegel, art 
teacher at the Prospect Elementary 
School, is now the instructor. The class 
was organized and the lessons are 
planned and supervised by the Director 
cf Educational Work of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 

Royal Cortissoz has defined the artist 
as a man who ‘‘sees beautifully.’” Mr. 
Stephan came under this classification; 
he went a step farther. He not only saw 
beautifully himself, but he had a rare 
gift of helping others to see that way. 

To the casual visitor to the Carnegie 
Institute on a Saturday morning, no 
exhibit proves quite so fascinating as 
the drawing class for younger children 
known as the Tam O’Shanters. Arriv- 
ing in groups of two, three, four, or 
more, they soon form a happy queue 
ten times as long as the Diplodocus’ 
tail. They feel honored to represent 
their schools in such a group. They an- 
ticipate the stimulation of keen com- 
petition with others who are highly 
gifted. This common interest, this feel- 
ing of responsibility, gives them an air 
of enthusiasm that is contagious. 

When the doors of the Lecture Hall, 
which is their classroom, open at ten 
o'clock, each of the twenty-eight stu- 


dent monitors is at his post—to take 
attendance, distribute pencils, paper, 
crayons, and drawing boards. These 


materials, supplied free of cost, must 
also be collected at the end of the 
lesson. 
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THE LECTUR 


The first child in the queue is ushered 
to his seat at ten o'clock, the last one 
half an hour later. Thirty minutes can 
be a long wait when one is ten, going 
on eleven; however, time passes quickly 
with half a dozen fellow artists to 
entertain. For, each week, six children 
who excelled in the application of the 
lesson the week before are invited to 
make large chalk drawings at the easels 
on the platform. 

Many an adult might profit by a 
study of this youthful audience. Keen 
eyes watch the artists at their work. 
There is quiet, but frank, criticism, 
frequently genuine admiration. Thus 
the moments fly, and when, at half 
past ten, the teacher takes the stage, 
the class is in an ideal mood to follow 
the lesson of the day—eager to be put 
to the test. The more difficult the 
problem the better. Four young moni- 
tors identify the children at the easels, 
then read the honor roll—the names of 
all the boys and girls who excelled the 
week before. The teacher shows and 
publicly criticizes the ten best papers. 


E HALL IS THE 7 
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TAM O’SHANTER’S CLASSROOM 


One's heart beats a little faster if his 
name is read, and very, very fast if his 
paper is chosen. 

The lesson, limited to one hour, con- 
sists of a twenty-minute demonstration 
by the instructor, followed with an ap- 
plication of its principles by the chil- 
dren. The demonstration is in the nature 
of a chalk talk, with emphasis on 
some particular quality—say, for in- 
stance, grace of line, harmony, or 
proportion. The presentation is so 
simple that the nine-year-old 5B can 
follow it as readily as the twelve-year- 
old 7A, but the application is a test of 
the child’s individual ability. 

The chalk talks are always presented 
in the Lecture Hall; sometimes the 
children draw there also. Frequently 
the application can best be made in one 
of the galleries, in which case the 
children go there. 

Unfortunately no manuscripts of Mr. 
Stephan’s lessons remain, but the fol- 
lowing script of a radio talk will give 
the reader an idea of how a lesson was 
developed : 
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I’m sure many of you never knew 
that an artist was a sort of magician. 
I'm going to show you some magic 
tricks that this piece of square black 
chalk can do by making it draw won- 
derful magic lines for you—lines that 
can speak and tell stories. 

The first thing I'll draw is a margin 
on this paper—just so you know where 
my picture will be there, inside that 
space. See how careful I was to draw 
the margin very straight. 

Now let's pretend that my picture is 
going to fill this big oblong. 

The first thing I shall do is to draw a 
line just a little below the center all the 
way across my picture—like that- 
cutting it into two 1" Already I can 
read your minds—I could hear some 
one say—well now—it looks like sky 
and water. Think of it—what one little 
line did. You see how easy drawing is 
when one little line across my picture 
could make you think that the upper 
half was sky and the lower half was 
water. 

Now let’s try another magic line. 
This time I’m going to start over at one 
side of my margin and draw a different 
line. This one bends down and then 
curves up—toa point like half an orange, 
then down a up again—all the way 
across the picture. 
Now you see what 
my line says. It says 
the upper half of 
the picture is sky, 
the lower half 
water; but this time 
instead of a smooth 
quiet lake, it is a 
rough, choppy sea. 

Of course I haven't 
drawn a real pic- 
ture yet—I've only 
made you believe I 
did. After all, it is 
what your eyes see, 
which is changed 
by something in- 
side your mind 


called your imagi- 
Nation, 


that makes 
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a beautiful picture. 1 want you to learn 
to see beautifully. 

Now let’s turn over this big paper on 
my easel and take a clean sheet. I'll put 
a margin on again—carefully—accu- 
rately—there! This time I’m going to 
make two lines in my picture. The first 
one will start about three quarters of 
the way up on the left side—like this— 
and bend up ever so little and then just 
as though it were slipping—slipping 
down it curves until it reaches away 
down to the lower right-hand corner. 
Do you see the beautiful hill which I 
have drawn? Well, that was easy. Now 
I'll make another—from the right-hand 
side—half way up the margin. I'll bend 
up—up higher than the other side 
then with a nice rounded top, I'll come 
down until it touches my first hill. 
There you are—two hills—one like a 
mountain—and a valley between. 

Now watch, I’m going to take my 
white chalk and rub some white (not 
too heavily) all over my two hills—so 

see—a little heavier and whiter down 
at the bottom of my picture. There- 
doesn’t that make it look cold—I'll 
even put some more white up in the sky. 

You see what your imagination does 

I've drawn only two magic lines and 
put a little white on the lower part and 





THE CHILDREN WHO EXCELLED IN THE LESSON THE WEEK 
BEFORE MAKE CHALK DRAWINGS ON THE PLATFORM EASELS 













































you think that it is snow-covered hills- 
makes you feel all shivery. 

But I'm not going to let you stay that 
way, for instead I will take a piece of 
yellow chalk and right between the 
hills and in the upper part of my picture 
I will put a streak of yellow then 
little daubs—so—up in the upper part 
of the sky. See, the spring sun is com- 
ing up—and see what it is going to do 
with my picture. I’m going to find the 
brightest green chalk I have. Now I'll 
make that warm sun gradually melt the 
snow. Notice how I put the green on 
top of the white chalk lightly toward 
the top and heavier as I go down. My 
arm moves quickly and with big strokes. 
Never worry if your strokes show. The 
artist likes to show someone how he 
does it. Now, see how fast that snow is 
turning to green grass. I'll even make it 
brighter for you and add a little yellow 
over the top of the green. There—just 
a stroke of golden sunshine gleaming 
down the side of the hill. Now, I'll take 
this dark blue chalk, and deep in the 

valley where the sun is not so bright 
I'll make some dark blue- green shad- 
ows—|ust like this—see how that makes 
the top of the hills seem pale and far 
away and the bottom of the hills dark 
and closer to you. 





A GROUP OF THE OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS WHO MAKE UP 
THE PALETTES 
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Now I wonder what more this picture 
needs? Suppose I put just a Straight 
black line near the bottom center—just 


like this—not too big. Oh, yes—some- 
body said, “‘It’s a telegraph pole.” 
Well—it might be some day -but here 


I'll put another of those straight black 
lines—and another and another—unti] 
I have a number of them. If they were 
telegraph poles, they would have to be 
in a straight line. Now you're right— 
they are going to be trees. 

Trees are such wonderfully beautiful 
things—mine all look like sticks now— 
but you know they all wear different 
clothes, and I shall have to put the 
proper clothes on them so that they 
don't get mixed up. 

Now, let's see—first, these which are 
clambering up the hillside. They're 
going to be trees which are tall and 
straight and have branches, pointing 
like candles up to the sun. Then the 
lower branches will droop down be- 
cause the snow buried them all winter. 
Good—of course they are pine trees, 
and so that you can see them better, 
I’m going to put a little black over the 
green—especially toward the bottom. 
See now how they stand out from the 
hillside—then maybe a little shadow 
underneath. Now behind these pine 
trees I'm going to 
make more pine 
trees. See—yjust 
little strokes going 
up and down—more 
and more—there 
they go—a whole 
grove of them 
climbing the hill- 
side. It looks as if 
they are marching 
right up to the sky 
to get closer to the 
sun. See! I didn’t 
have to draw the 
ones in the back 
carefully because 
they are so far away. 
You can’t see them 
very well. 

Now, then 


away 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE LESSON IN THE THIRD-FLOOR GALLERIES 


down near the bottom of the paper- 
see this big black tree trunk—well- 
it will have to be a tree that grows in 
the valley—maybe near the creek—but 
you can’t see the creek because it is be- 
hind this big—I wonder what kind of a 
tree this should be? Good—a weeping 
willow! 

Now, let’s see what kind of a dress 
the willow tree will wear. Not dark 
green like the pine—but bright yellow- 
green—I'll have to mix these two pieces 
of chalk—yellow and green—and then 
I'll have to make the willow tree all fat 
and round on top—so—and then all 
weepy, falling down like fountains 
like this all around the edges. Now, 
when I put some bright yellow over the 
green, see how warm and springlike my 
tree becomes. Over here on the side op- 
posite the sun I won't put on so much 
yellow, and it will look more as though 
the sun were shining on one side only. 

It seems to me that this is such a 
lovely valley—someone ought to live 
there—so—watch now—right behind 
this big yellow-green willow tree I’m 
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going to build a house. You won't be 
able to see the bottom of the house 
because the willow is in the way—but 
right here you're going to see a little 
peak stick up—see, just two slanting 
lines meeting in a point—just like that; 
and you have the end of a house. I 
think I ought to put a square inside the 
end of the house and that will do for the 
window—now—a little white on the 
house and a little red on the roof and 
two nice bright blue-green stripes on 
each side of the window for shutters 
there—now it looks as though some- 
body lived there. 

They might be cooking their break- 
fast—how could I show that? Yes, 
indeed— a chimney—there with some 
red (not too bright) I draw a chimney 
on my house. Now for the breakfast— 
I'll just take a piece of pale blue chalk 
and make a pale line of smoke curling 
up from the chimney—so. At last, I 
feel my picture tells you a whole story. 

Now, I want you to draw a picture 
for me. Of course you won't draw a 
picture like mine because we never copy 



































anyone's picture. But be sure you show 
me how your lines will talk and what 
story they will tell me. 


The period for application is seldom 
more than thirty-five minutes, and the 
children never have an opportunity to 
work over or complete a drawing on a 
later visit. It is amazing to see how 
quickly they come upon an idea illus- 
trative of the point of the lesson; and 
how earnestly, and with what joy, 
they apply themselves. The nine-year- 
old who is attending for the first time 
is not so talkative with his pencil and 
crayons as the twelve-year-old who is 
beginning his third season; but each is 
absorbed in his own picture. 

Does the reader query the size of the 
class? The little group, which as- 
sembled in the Department of Fine 
Arts on February 11, 1928, occupied the 
last of four small classrooms. As the 
classes grew, the groups were combined 
and moved to the Lecture Hall. By this 
time, 1931, the enrollment had in- 
creased to 252. The 400 vacant seats 
were a challenge; each year modifica- 
tions were ae in the organization, 
and the enrollment gradually increased 
until it became possible to handle and 
teach 635 children as easily and effec- 
tively as the original twelve. 

Then, too, the Carnegie Institute in 
its equipment and location is particu- 
larly adapted to this size group. Most of 
the galleries are sufficiently large to 
permit 700 children to work comfort- 
ably. In addition to the permanent col- 
lections of paintings, architecture, and 
sculpture, and the special exhibitions in 
the Department of Fine Arts, there are 
the many collections in the Museum- 
birds, animals, Indians, ivories, mum- 
mies, and many more—all of which are 
fascinating to children. On very special 
occasions the spacious Music Hall be- 
comes the classroom, and the boys and 
girls become familiar with another 
phase of the fine-arts as the Director of 
Music plays the great organ. 

Therear doors of the building, through 


the Lecture Hall, open upon a pleasant 
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little grove at the entrance to Schenley 
Park. This is an ideal spot for outdoor 
sketching on spring i summer morn- 

ings. A stone’s throw away is Phipps 

Conservatory. There, during the special 

flower shows, the class is welcomed 

with the kindest hospitality. Barriers 

are removed, and the young artists may 

sketch from any angle they choose. 

In a group of 700 children, chosen 
from an enrollment of 50,000 because of 
art ability, one is reasonably certain of 
including and locating a large per- 
centage of the highly talented fier 
Within this small number today are the 
producing artists of tomorrow. These 
can be fostered inthe light of their pro- 
fessional and vocational potentialities. 
The majority of the children will be 
merely consumers of art, but more in- 
telligent consumers, it is hoped, be- 
cause of the mornings spent in the art 
classes. Meanwhile, all are the Carnegie 
Institute’s ambassadors of good will to 
hundreds of homes and schools through- 
out the county. 

Seventeen years ‘‘a-growing.”’ On a 
Saturday morning, soon after this 
Magazine is off the press, the halls of 
the Carnegie Institute will resound 
with the echoes of a loud ‘Happy 
Birthday.’ Catherine Wiegel, the pres- 
ent instructor who, while retaining the 
fine traditions of the years behind, now 
teaches the drawing class with such 
distinction and ability, has planned an 
appropriate lesson. The 300 older boys 
and girls who make up the Palettes, 
under Katherine R. McFarland, Di- 
rector of Art in the Wilkinsburg Public 
Schools, are already painting giant 
birthday cards and designing a huge 
Jack Horner pie as their surprise for the 
700 younger children. 

Many happy returns, boys and girls! 
Your every return to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and there have been 309,981 of 
these, is a happy one for the staff. As 
Longfellow said, in ‘*The Children:” 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said 

For ye are living poems 

And all the rest are dead. 
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ANIMALS OF THE PACIFIC SHOW 


By M. GrauaM NETTING 
Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


0 acquaint visitors with the plants, 
Toaents, and peoples of the largest 
continent and the greatest ocean, the 
Carnegie Museum recently opened a 
display which departs from the usual 
Museum practice of emphasizing a par- 
ticular group of organisms. The Pacific 
show is frankly introductory, specific- 
ally designed to provide mental images 
and general impressions useful to any- 
one interested in the area. It is definitely 
a wartime exhibit, directed at those 
whose interest in the other side of the 
world is personal and immediate, not 
academic or specialized. It was not 
planned to edify the visiting scientist, 
nor to illustrate biological principles; 






























THE CENTRAL PORTION OF 
THE LARGE UPRIGHT MAP 


it was meant for parents and their chil- 
dren, for those who are frankly curious 
about strange lands and their in- 
habitants, for Aunt May from Elmira, 
and for service men, Pacific-bound. The 
entire show is proof that a museum can 
be abreast of the times, performing edu- 
cational functions which vary with the 
cultural needs of its community. I 
would not have it otherwise. Modern 
wars are hard on ivory towers; the mu- 
seum scientist, artist, and preparator 
must co-operate in applying peacetime 
skills to the needs of the moment. 

The custom of embellishing maps 
with animals is a very ancient one. 
Early cartographers used bizarre crea- 
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THE GIANT PANDA, 
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BAMBOO FORESTS IN SZECHWAN 


tures to distract attention from the 
embarrassingly large vacuities then 
existing in continental interiors. Later, 
James McNeill Whistler, artistically 
inhibited by the requirements of ac- 
curacy, enlivened with mermaids, 
Ww hales, and sea gulls, the pilot charts 
on which he worked—an innovation 
which led the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to “‘promote’’ him to an artistic 
career. If Whistler were living today I 
am certain that he would applaud the 
key exhibit of the Pacific show—namely, 
an eleven- by sixteen-foot wall map, 
ornamented with portraits of one hun- 
dred and five different animals. Al- 
though these animals have been se- 
lected for other reasons—unusual size, 
beauty of pattern or color, or local 
importance—each is of sufficient zo6- 
geographic interest to be the subject 
of a separate paragraph. 

About halfway around the world 
from Pittsburgh, although considerably 
farther north, lies Lake Baikal, eighth 
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in the world in area, but deeper and 
greater in volume than any other! This 
remarkable lake is famed in zodgeo- 
graphic circles because more than half 
of its thirteen hundred species occur 
nowhere else in the world. This is 
definitely unusual, since most lakes are 
far too short- lived, geologically speak- 
ing, to develop distinctive faunas; they 
fill up, or dry up, so fast that very few 
indeed have a life expectancy of fifty 
thousand years. For a long time the 
Baikal seal, landlocked in fresh water, 
has had no contact with its marine 
relative, the ringed seal of the distant 
Arctic. 

Having proved my point about the 
long-windedness of animal geographers, 
I shall now kill cleven pheasants with 
one stone by discussing them in a single 
paragraph. This group of birds probably 
originated in Asia, and even today, ex- 
cept for world-wide introductions, is 
largely restricted to this continent. The 
Himalayan Impeyan pheasant, the most 
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THE LONG-HAIRED SIBERIAN TIGER OFFERS PROOF THAT TIGERS 
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ARE NOT RESTRICTED TO TROPICAL REGIONS 


brilliantly iridescent living bird, is not 
only pictured on the map but is also 
represented by a beautiful mounted 
specimen; similarly represented is the 
Malay ocellated pheasant, a rare and 
wary species, which is said to raise 
its tail in peacock fashion. The green 
pheasant, lee only in the Japanese 
Islands, struts across Honshu; and the 
peacock pheasant, another insular form, 
displays its gorgeous colors on Palawan. 
China and eastern Tibet boast many 
pheasants, of which six are shown here. 
There is the familiar ring-neck, darling 
of American hunters, flanked by the 
golden pheasant, a speedy runner, and 
the fast-flying Reeves, which uses its 
“Westinghouse brake’’ tail for abrupt 
stops in mid-air. In eastern China, also, 
is the beautiful tragopan, more a 
partridge than a pheasant. Represented 
farther to the west are the silver 
pheasant, now perhaps more numerous 
IN Captivity than in its native haunts, 
and the lovely Lady Amherst, inured 
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to the rigors of snowy heights. 
Although pheasants are chiefly moun- 
taineers, the map would not be com- 
plete without the lowland Indian pea- 
fowl, portrayed on Ceylon but not 
confined to that island. In some places 
sacred, in others merely revered for its 
beauty, this purely tropical bird has a 
strong constitution, for it can be 
acclimatized to snowy, northern climes. 

Unlike the Asiatic pheasants, the 
animals pictured along the upper edge 
of the map owe allegiance to no one 
continent. The Arctic plains of North 
America and Eurasia drain into the 
same ocean; equally rigorous winter 
blizzards sweep the tundras of Siberia 
and the barren grounds of North 
America. Arctic fox and wolf, walrus 
and hair seal, and brown and polar 
bears range the north country with so 
little variation in appearance that only 
an expert can say from which continent 
a specimen has come. 

Most of the remaining animals on 
















































the map do not have globe-encircling 
ranges. The multihued Portuguese man- 
of-war, floating serenely in mid-Pacific, 
is, however, a creature of wide dis- 
tribution in warm oceans, and was re- 
cently painted by Dr. Avinoff on a 
Floridian beach. On the Great Barrier 
Reef, amidst a cluster of corals, is the 
giant, or mantrap clam, which some- 
times attains a shell length of three 
feet and a weight of four hundred 
pounds. Not far from Mandalay, there 
is a deceptively mild-appearing do- 
mesticated water buffalo, with a pen- 
chant for attacking white men. The 
pink, Leadbeater’s cockatoo and the 
great black cockatoo, both of Australia, 
are separated by a casque-headed cas- 
sowary. A kangaroo stands in Queens- 
land, sole representative of the many 
pouched mammals which inhabit the 
island continent. New Guinea, famed 
for birds of paradise, is decorated with 
four of these fantastically plumed crea- 
tures. A hunchbacked orangutan, de- 
spondent of mien, occupies much of 
Borneo; an Atlas moth, second largest 
in the world, flits across Java; and the 
tic polonga, or Russell’s viper, as- 
suredly more dangerous to barelegged 
natives than to G.I.s, flaunts its bizarre 
pattern in Sumatra. Ten kinds of 
gorgeous reef fishes disport in the seas 
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adjacent to the Hawaiian and Line 
Islands, while several shaggy, two- 
humped Bactrian camels stand sedately 
north of Lake Balkash. Two of the 
highest-flying butterflies in the world, 
the emperor Parnassius and Charlton's 
Parnassius, of which the Carnegie Mu- 
seum has a notable collection, occur in 
eastern and western Tibet, respectively. 
A bicolored Malayan tapir stands 
firmly upon Sumatra, far distant from 
its sole surviving relative in South 
America. In mid-Pacific, a petrel trips 
daintily on imagined waves, while a 
great-winged, wanderin albatross sOars 
overhea Scsanek ia Sumatra, 
Borneo, and Mindanao, are three of the 
amazing hornbills, justly famed for suc- 
cessfully keeping their wives at home. 
In spite of my best efforts at brevity, 
my allotted space has been exceeded, 
yet forty-seven animals remain un- 
mentioned. For such omission there is 
only one remedy: you must visit the 
Pacific show and see the animals that | 
have slighted. This is, fortunately, a 
happy solution, for, as ‘Dr. Avinoff ex- 
plained in an earlier CaRNEGIE MaGa- 
ziNE: ‘A simultaneous presentation 7 
geography and of native animals i 
helpful in linking them together in a 
purely visual association, and thus pro- 
ducing a lasting mental image.” 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


British-American Good-Will Exhibition 


7 show of contemporary British 
art entitled The British-American 
Good-Will Exhibition is like a breath 
of old England; only, as far as art is 
Se it is the breath of the Eng- 
land of twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
It is true that there are some paintings 
done in 1944 and some which have to 
do with wartime England, but for the 
most part the painting, sculpture, water 
colors, drawings, and prints belong to a 
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former period, if not in years, then in 
style. However, we repeat, it is like a 
breath of old England, because it is all 
so solid, substantial, calm, craftsman- 
like, refined, serene, and charming. 

It should be explained at the very be- 
ginning that this exhibition of con- 
temporary British art came to the 
United States in exchange for the con- 
temporary American art show orgat- 
ized by Artists for Victory, Incorpo- 
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MINSTEAD CHURCH By Ricuarp Euricu 


rated, which was sent to Great Britain 
last March. The British show was ar- 
ranged through the good services of the 
Central Institute of Art and Design, 
operating in England in the same way 
that Artists for Victory does in this 
country. Both exhibitions have been 
criticized adversely, and we think in a 
measure unjustly, because the whole 
story has not been told. All the works 
in both shows are for sale. On the one 
hand, the British artists have offered to 
contribute one half the receipts from 
sales to the American Red Cross; while 
a reciprocal gesture has been made by 
the American artists, who plan a 
similar contribution to the Royal Air 
Force Benevolent Fund. This generous 
extending of hands across the sea is at 
once a defense and a justification of 
both shows. The point is that artists 
did not contribute their latest work nor 
their most important, and should not 
have been expected to do so unless we 
contend that artists and _ sculptors 
should be much more generous than 
other professional groups. This arrange- 


ment also accounts undoubtedly for the 
absence of many artists who were in- 
vited to send but declined, because they 
did not feel called upon to make a con- 
tribution in this way even to so great 
a cause. 

The exhibition includes painting, 
sculpture, water colors, drawings, and 
prints. There are one hundred and fifty- 
two items. The paintings call up the 
glory of the English section of the Car- 
negie Internationals. Their names and 
their paintings are familiar to Pitts- 
burghers: Walter Bayes, Eric Kenning- 
ton, Edward Wadsworth, Cedric Mor- 
ris, Fairlie Harmar, A. R. Thomson, 
Lamorna Birch, Charles Cundall, 
Edward Wolfe, Duncan Grant, Dod 
Proctor, Nadia Benois, Paul Nash, 
Anthony Devas, Richard Eurich, 
Therese Lessore, Lucien Pissaro, Leon 
Underwood, C. R. W. Nevinson, John 
Armstrong, R.O. Dunlop, Charles Gin- 
ner, W. Russell Flint, R. V. Pitchforth, 
Dame Ethel Walker, Vanessa Bell, 
Bernard Meninsky, T. C. Dugdale, 
Augustus John, and Matthew Smith. 
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THE ESSEX REGIMENT By Eric KENNINGTON 


There are many new names, for which 
we are grateful, and sometimes they are 
attached to little gems, as for example 
Adrian Hills’s ‘Bright Intervals, North 
Wales,’ Laurence Stephen Lowry’s 
“Waiting for the Shop to Open,” 
Leonard Rosoman’s ‘‘Girl in a Room,” 
John Hutton's “Workers Strap- hanging, 
London, 1944,’" Robin Darwin's *’Zero 
Hour,’ Ruskin Spear’s ‘‘Oda Slobods- 
kaya at Wigmore Hall,’ Lord Me- 
thuen’s ‘‘St. Marks, Venice,’’ Adrian 
Allinson’s ‘“‘London A.R.P. Static 
Water,’ Harold Speed's “St. Paul's, 
1944,’" R. Kirkland Jamieson’s ‘South 
Kensington," Elizabeth Polunin’s *’Pro- 
fessor Constable,’’ Allan Walton’s *‘Co- 
penhagen,’’ and Bernard Hailstone’s 
‘London Fireman.’’ It should not be 
overlooked that Augustus John, de- 
servedly the best known of British 
artists, has contributed a large decora- 
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tion in oil, *“The Fisherman's Return,” 
boldly designed and admirably painted, 
with a number of beautiful passages in 
it. British artists traditionally are at 
home and are pertectionists in still life, 
which may be seen in ‘Crock and 
Cottage Loaf"’ by the Honorable Dv- 
gald Maccoll and “‘Still Life with 
Teapot” by Nadia Benois. Surrealism is 
almost nonexistent in the exhibition, 
except in Leslie G. Hurry’s ‘‘Scene in 
a Palace,’’ and Carel W right’ s ‘Lovers 
Interrupted by a Sprite’’; and the ab- 
stract is represented in a few notable 
canvases, as, for a John Tun- 
nard’s “Painting 1944,’’ Paul Nash's 

“Voyages of the Moon,’ and Edward 
Wadsworth’s “Composition on a Blue 
Background.”’ 





WINSTON CHURCHILL 
By Sir WitiiaM Rerp Dick (Bronze 
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The English learned long since to 
follow that dictum of Ingres'—*'Draw- 
ing is the probity of art.’’ How as- 
siduously and persistently they carry it 
out will be found in drawings by Henry 
Rushbury, Muirhead Bone, Robin 
Guthrie, Sidney Causer, and Lady Edna 
Clarke Hall, and in prints by Robert 
Austin, Malcolm Osborne, Sara Sproule, 
Denise L. Brown, and Captain H. A. 
Freeth. The water colors are fascinat- 
ingly interesting to an American audi- 
ence. The English do not, as many of 
our artists, attempt the full range and 
richness of the craft. They usually make 
a line drawing and point it with color. 
This may be seen in John Piper's 
‘Rievaulx Abbey, Yorkshire,’ Edward 
Seago’s ‘*Fairground,”’ William Gaunt's 
“St. Paul’s, 1941," Diana Murphy's 
‘In the Country,’’ Thomas Hennell’s 
“Three Mills Distillery, Bromley-by- 
Bow, London,’’ and George W. Leech’s 
“Springtime in Surrey.’’ Only Hervey 
Adams’ **Winter Landscape"’ is done in 
the free and dashing manner of our 
water colorists, in which the paper is 
permitted to have an important say in 
the composition. 

The sculpture, though small, is prob- 
ably the strongest part of the exhibi- 
tion. Sculpture, it has been said, is, next 
to architecture, Britain’s robust art 
since medieval times. The section is 
nicely divided between the traditional 
and the modern. Naturally the central 
piece, as it should be these days, is the 
portrait bust of Winston Churchill by 
Sir William Reid Dick. His illustrious 
ancestor, John Churchill, First Duke of 
Marlborough, is presented in a bronze 
equestrian statuette by Gilbert Bayes. 

‘St. George’? by Leonard Merrifield is 
a traditional, decorative piece, and 
there is an able torso in bronze by Frank 
Dobson, as well as ‘‘Greek Boy’’ by 
Dora Gordine. Modern sculpture is 
represented by the “Head of a Girl’’ by 
Alan Durst, sensitive, delicate, and 
simple; * ‘Carving- Marble’’ by Richard 
Bedford, done in the manner of our 
John B. Flannegan; ° ‘Reclining Figure’ 
by Henry Moore, an approach to form, 
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WOMEN AT PRAYER 
EtcuHInG BY RoBEeRT AUSTIN 


primitive and archaic in style; and 
“Two Forms,’’ teakwood carving by 
Barbara Hepworth, an interesting ex- 
periment. Between the traditional and 
the modern are ‘The Babe,’’ a wood 
carving by Alfred J. Oakley; “‘Anna- 
bel,’’ in bronze, after the manner of our 
Paul Manship, by Anne Acheson; and 
‘‘Peasant Madonna,’’ in bronze, a 
powerful and intriguing figure by James 
Woodward. 

In the effort for better cultural under- 
standing and knowledge, we have every 
reason to be grateful to the Central 
Institute of Art and Design for assembl- 
ing and sending to the United States 
this exhibition, and to Artists for Vic- 
tory, Incorporated, through whose 
courtesy it is being shown at the Car- 
negie Institute. 

J. O'C., Jr 


TAXATION 


All taxation, beyond what is necessary for an 
economical administration of good government, is 
either luxurious or wasteful. 

Witi1aM GraHaM SUMNER 





7. year 1944 was an inspiring 
one for the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology's 1946 Endowment Fund, 
bringing, as it did, the addition of 
$593,713.88 toward the goal of 
$4,000,000, and raising the grand total 
of gifts received and pledged, as of 
December 31, 1944, to $2,927,228.14. 

In summarizing the year we find that 
Tech's loyal alumni and friends have 
sent in gifts from far and near, remem- 
bering the place this great school holds 
in present-day education and in antici- 
pation of an even greater place in the 
world of the future. Some of these 
friends may not be named here—cor- 
porations or individuals who wish for 
the time being to remain anonymous 
but we take pleasure at this time in 
acknowledging their gifts, which 
totaled $160,500 during the month of 
December. 

It is gratifying, too, to again note the 
gift of Charles E. Wilson, referred to in 
this department of the Magazine last 
month. The 500 additional shares of 
General Motors Corporation stock, con- 
tributed by him for the Charles E. 
Wilson Scholarship Fund, have been 
evaluated at $31,781.25. With his 
previous gift, this scholarship fund is 
now equal to about $83,000. Mr. Wil- 
son is typical of other alumni who have 
given generously to the 1946 Endow- 
ment Fund so that other seekers after 
learning may have the training they 
themselves prize so highly. Two of the 
men who should be mentioned in this 
connection are Martin F. Murphy, Jr., 
who has sent in an additional gift to 
the Clifford B. Connelley Memorial 
Scholarship Fund which he established 

this time the sum of $850—and 
Alfred M. Cox, who has madea gift 
through the Alumni Federation of 
$2,000, to be divided equally between 
the Crabtree Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, the Hower Memorial Fund, the 
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John H. Leete Memorial Scholarship 


Fund, and the William E. Mott Schol- 
arship Fund. The last-named fund has 
also received a contribution of $500 
from another alumnus, William J. 
Sherrard. As a matter of fact, alumni 
gifts make up approximately $180,000 
of the money already raised toward the 
$4,000,000. 

A new scholarship fund has been set 
up during this past month, to be 
known as the May Beegle Scholarship 
Fund, and brings with it $2,500 from 
the estate of that entrepreneur who was 
a leading figure in Pittsburgh musical 
circles for so many years. Existing funds 
have been greatly increased, as well as 
the ever important general endowment 
fund, the backbone of the school, from 
which the running expenses must come. 
The Hagan Corporation has generously 
augmented this general fund this month 
with a contribution of $10,000; William 
M. Robinson, a trustee, has sent in 
$1,000 for it; and the Copperweld Steel 
Company has contributed to it, also, 
in the amount of $1,000. 

In recognition of its outstanding 
position throughout the country, the 
Printing Department of Carnegie Tech 
has also been greatly benefited by gifts 
during December. The Scholarship Fund 
for this Department, which was estab- 
lished in 1942 by printing alumni, has 
received three gifts of $1,000 each- 
from the Hammermil] Paper Company, 
from the Herbick and Held Printing 
Company, and from the William G. 


Johnston Company. The Printing De- 


partment Research Fund has also been 
increased by $500 from Edward Stern & 
Company, Inc., and $250 from the 
Franklin Printing Company. 

Besides the gifts to the general en- 
dowment acknowledged above, Eleanor 
P. Kelly and S. M. Siesel—two regular 
donors—have each given $100, as have 
alumni C. M. Griffin and George W. 
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Smith; $40 has come from the students 
of the Home Management House; and 
$10 from Mrs. F. H. Moyer. There are 
also a number of other gifts—totaling 
$489—and a $25 War Bond from the 
following alumni: Harold C. Ahnfeldt, 
William C. Baumgart, Everett H. 
Bickley, John E. Born, Wilbur Carl, 
Wallace W. Carpenter, H. J. Clarke, 
John C. Cochrane, Charles E. Crede, 
Keith Cunningham, James W. Early, 
Clarence Foss, Marguerite E. Hubbell, 
J. Martin Kelly, Mrs. Tobias Kotzin, 
Mrs. George Laidlaw, Murray Ralph 
Lewis, the Reverend Edward C. Linn, 
Robert H. McBride, Edward C. Mar- 
shall, W. C. Masters, Ensign Sara E. 
Mitchell, Lot K. Morrow, C. A. 
Nimick, F. H. Noel, H. L. Parker, 
George M. Paulson, Maurice Reswick, 
John Revak, Philip S. Riggs, the 
Rochester Carnegie Clan, J. L. Ross, 
Leonard W. Rusiewicz, Alfred C. 
Schildkamp, Ambrose C. Sedlachek, 
William F. Silsby, E. M. Simons, J. H. 
Waxman, and Richard S. Wentz. 

Anonymous gifts in the amount of 
$314 have been made by friends of the 
Chemistry Department to the Chemis- 
try Research Fund, besides. contribu- 
tions totaling $20 from Leonard C. 
Flowers, S. D. Hershey, and Earl L. 
Warrick. 

And the William S. Andrews Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund has received 
another contribution of $50 from Clara 
P. White, who initiated it. 

Other established scholarship and re- 
search funds that have received con- 
tributions during the month of Decem- 
ber, largely through the Alumni 
Federation, are: 

The Alumni Fund for Greater Interest 
in Government, $50 each from the men 
who started it—F. A. Faville and 
George Ellerton, Jr.—and $52 from Lt. 
John N. Comuntzis, Mathew A. Mar- 
tin, John F. Maxwell, Robert A. Mc- 
Connell, Clarence A. Medlock, and 
Elvin W. Overdorff. 

The Class of Engineering Scholarship 
Fund, $100 from Raymond H. Einstein, 
$20 from Anthony J. Kerin, $5 from 
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R. D. Mayne, and a Series F, $25 U. S. 
Savings Bond from John A. Carothers. 

The Clifford B. Connelley Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, besides Mr. Murphy's 
gift, $150 from H. W. Lynn, $10 from 
Dr. Paul D. Good, and $5 from Edward 
E. Hawkins. 

The Crabtree Memorial Scholarship 
Fund for students in metallurgy, $100 
from Louis A. Scholl, Jr., $50 from L. F. 
Reinartz, Sr., $25 from W. H. Rieger, 
and $10 from William F. Collman. 

The Fine Arts Aid Fund, $5 from 
Anna Farbotnik Acker. 

The Hower Memorial Fund, $46 and 
a Series F, $25 U. S. Savings Bond from 
Kenneth G. Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank J. Kish, L. E. Krebs, Robert H. 
Marshall, Howard N. Maxwell, and 
Major William W. Work. 

The Management Engineering Re- 
search Fund, $100 each from E. H. 
Grotefend and Albert R. Zelt, and $35 
from William Goudy, Jr., William M. 
Danner, Harry B. Lilley, and C. F. 
Schulte. 

The Marks Memorial Scholarship 
Fund for students of exceptional ability, 
$25 each from T. David Fitz-Gibbon 
and Frank E. Foote. 

The Lynn Patterson Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund, $100 each from W. Chal- 
mers Burns and Curtis E. Colwell. 

The Department of Printing Schol- 
arship Fund, aside from those gifts 
mentioned above, $16 from Major 
Jerome E. Kappel, Daniel J. Doherty, 
and Penn R. Watson, Jr. 

The George H. Smith Memorial Fund, 
$10 from Karl T. Stearns. 

The Faculty Memorial Student Loan 
Fund, two $25 U. S. Savings Bonds. 

The acknowledgment of these sums 
closes the books for 1944, but the record 
is such that an even better year is hoped 
for in 1945, ultimately reaching the 
goal of $4,000,000 by June 30, 1946, at 
which time the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York will meet Tech's sum with 
double the amount, or $8,000,000, mak- 
ing a total additional endowment for 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology of 
$12,000,000. 
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Ninety-two Combat Sketches by Captain George M. Harding, 
United States Marine Corps 


N exhibition at the Carnegie Insti- 
A tute of ninety-two combat sketches 
of the Pacific area is in the nature of a 
salute—a well earned and richly de- 
served one—to the United States Ma- 
rines and to Captain George M. Hard- 
ing, Combat Artist, 
United States Ma- 
rine Corps, who is 
the author of the 
water colors and 
drawings. The term 

‘author’’ is used 
advisedly, for to 
quote Dorothy Grafly 
in the Art Outlook: 
‘And what Hard- 
ing has wrung from 
his exciting twenty 
consecutive months 
of war demonstrates 
the value of water 
color and crayon in 
the artist's fight to 
record firsthand emo- 
tional impact no 
less than in the re- 
porter’s effort to write visual history."’ 

These sketches were made in the field 
for subsequent development into can- 
vases for the official records of the 
Marine Corps. They were drawn on 
New Georgia, Vella Lavella, Kolom- 
bangara, Bougainville, and Emirau, 
in the South Pacific, and also on Guam, 
in the Central Pacific area. They were 
made, not at headquarters, but during 
landing operations, in foxholes, at gun 


emplacements, on the crowded decks of 


transports and destroyers, in planes, in 
the jungles and swamps, and at the 
battle stations on cruisers. The artist, 
as will be observed from the sketches, 
worked on standard small sheets, drawn 
in sections, and put them together at a 
more favorable time. He carried the 
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drawings with him until he could leave 
them in the security of the Field Intel- 
ligence Tent. 

These quick, on-the-spot sketches of 
Captain Harding’s—for example, 
“Camouflaged Marine in Jungle at 
Dusk,”’ “‘Dead Japs,” 
Patrol in Jungle 
Bougainville,’ “Study 
of Jap Prisoner,”’ 

‘Front Lines in 
Mangrove Swamp,” 
‘Wounded Marine 
Walking to Rear’ 
are convincing from 
the standpoint of 
active war partici- 
pation. It is true, 
they are not as dra- 
matic as some paint- 
ings and drawings of 
the European front, 
but ada in the 
Pacific area does 
not lend itself to the 
settings of glamorous 
action. These are 
documents no camera could duplicate. 

Naturally, Captain Harding looked 
at war with the artist’s eye, so the 
beauty of the landscape did not escape 
him, as in “‘Sunset,’’ “‘Clear Weather 
Solomons,’ ‘Natives of Guam Come 
into Marine Lines,’ ‘‘Cabras Island 
Under Bombardment,’’ and ‘*A Shower 
in a Shower."’ The elements of nature 
are not neglected, for they are sketched 
in “Hibiscus Tree—Solomon Islands,’ 
“Crayfish—Vella Lavella,’’ and **Burnt 
Palm Trees’’; and he portrays the 
natives sympathetically, as ‘’Famous 
Native Police Boy,”’ ‘Guide inSwamp, . 
and “‘Silas Jamiti Miti.’’ Neither has 
the artist neglected the realistic side of 
war, for he offers such sketches as 
‘“Screened-in Hospital,’’ ‘‘Ambulance 
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Jungle,’’ 





in Jungle,” ‘*Bud- 
dies in Hospital,” 
“Ambulances Drawn 
Up on Beach, 
‘Stretcher Case in 
and then 
one of the open 
burial of a Marine, 
and on the sketch 
the artist has writ- 
ten in longhand the 
Chaplain’s prayer: 
‘We lay here this 
lad—who died from 
action against the 
enemy, and may 
God be with his 
mother, his wife 
and his children 
when the official 
notification reaches them. God give us 
strength to carry on to Victory and the 
Peace, for both of which he gave his 
all.”’ 

And that the artist in the midst of 
war kept his sense of humor is revealed 





WOUNDED MARINE WALKING TO 
REAR—BOUGAINVILLE 
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MARINES LANDING ON D-DAY——-GUAM 


in the water color, ‘“The Real Head 
Hunters of the Solomons!’’ A bearded 
and helmeted Seabee has come on a 
similarly equipped Marine, and written 
below the sketch is the following: ‘*A 
tough Seabee meets an equally tough 
Marine after a week’s mopping up of 
yellow monkeys. Says the Marine to 
the Seabee, ‘Say, Tarzan, what'd you 
really look like before you let your 
hair grow?’ ' 

The portrait sketches of officers and 
men of the Marine Corps are strong, 
vigorous delineations of sturdy, if not 
tough, individuals, and as they are 
characteristic of our men in the Pacific 
area, we need have no fear of the ulti- 
mate outcome of the conflict. Probably 
the most interesting of the water colors, 
and without figure or action the most 
dramatic, is “‘Cemetery at Vella La- 
vella.’’ There are four wooden crosses 
with inscriptions. The center one bears 
in place of the name, ‘Known only to 
God.’’ The number of the LST he was 
on and the date of his death are in- 
scribed on the cross, but here is another 
Unknown Soldier. 

George M. Harding, to whom the ex- 
hibition is a salute as well as to his 
fellow Marines, is an artist of distinc- 
tion. He is a member of the faculty of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 





Arts and also teaches at the School of 
Architecture at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His paintings have been ap- 
pearing at the Carnegie Institute since 
the 1923 International. In recent years 
he has done a number of mural paint- 
ings, including those for the post 
offices in Washington and Philadelphia, 
the customhouse in Philadelphia, and 
the Hall of Legislation, Federal Build- 
ing, at the New York World's Fair. He 
is not on his first service in war, for in 
World War I he was an official artist 
with the American Expeditionary Force 
in France. As has been indicated, he has 
recently returned from almost two 
years’ continuous service in the Pacific 
area and is now stationed at the United 
States Marine Headquarters in Phila- 
del phia. 

The exhibition will continue at the 
Carnegie Institute through February 12. 

Loc. he. 


“PORTRAIT OF AMERICA” 


i Soni have been issued by the 
Department of Fine Arts for the 
formal opening of the exhibition, 
“Portrait of America,’’ on Thursday 
evening, February 1, from 8:00 to 
10:00 P.M. 

There will be one hundred and fifty 
paintings in the show. These were 
selected by a jury, elected by delegation 
from the member societies of Artists for 
Victory, Incorporated, from about five 
thousand canvases submitted in a com- 
petition open to all American artists, 
and sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany. 

From the paintings in the exhibition, 
twelve were chosen for awards by a 
separate jury composed of artists, mu- 
seum directors, and critics. The first 
four awards, on the payment of the 
prize monies, became the property of 
the Pepsi-Cola Company, and the next 
eight prize paintings remained the 
property of the artists, the Company 
being given only the privilege of re- 
producing them. All twelve paintings 
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were reproduced on their calendar for 
1945. Since the competition, the Pepsi- 
Cola Company has purchased fourteen 
paintings co the show, in addition to 
the first four prize canvases, which will 
form the nucleus of a collection that 
will ultimately be presented to the 
public. 

The exhibition at the Carnegie In- 
stitute will continue through March 4. 
From February 1 to February 12 the 
galleries will be open from 10:00 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. on weekdays and from 2:00 
to 6:00 p.m. on Sundays. From February 
12, and until the close of the exhibition, 
the galleries will also be open weekday 
evenings until 10:00 p.m. 


“LET US NOW PRAISE 
FAMOUS MEN” 


[> the auspices of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh, eight- 
een portraits of famous industrialists 
of western Pennsylvania will be shown 
in Gallery I on the third floor of the 
Carnegie Institute, beginning January 
25 and continuing through March 18. 

In many instances the paintings are 
the copies of well-known portraits. 
Most of them have been presented to 
the Chamber of Commerce by the 
families of the subjects. 

The portraits are: Charles D. Arm- 
strong (1861-1931); Andrew Carnegie 
(1835-1919); William Flinn (1851-1924); 
Henry C. Frick (1849-1919); John P. 
Harris (1871-1926); Henry J. Heinz 
(1844-1919); Joseph Horne (1824-1892); 
Alfred E. Hunt (1855-1899); Benjamin 
Franklin Jones (1824-1903); Charles 
Lockhart (1818-1905); Andrew W. Mel- 
lon (1855-1937); Richard B. Mellon 
(1858-1933); James O'Hara (1753-1819); 
Henry W. Oliver (1840-1904); William 
B. Rodgers (1851-1925); Thomas M. 
Rees (1845-1932); Edgar Thomson (1808- 
1874); and George Westinghouse (1846- 
1914). 

After the exhibition at the Institute 
the paintings will be hung permanently 
in the Chamber of Commerce. 
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FOUR PAINTINGS ADDED TO THE 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


Purchased through Patrons Art Fund 


ith the purchase through the 

Patrons Art Fund of four can- 
vases from ‘Painting in the United 
States, 1944’’—**Mrs. Gordon Cox"’ by 
John Carroll, ““Woman in Red” by 
Nicolai Cikovsky, ‘‘Nazi Occupation”’ 
by Benjamin Kopman, and “‘Summer 
Evening’’ by Hobson Pittman—the 
number of pictures presented to the 
permanent collection through the gen- 
erosity of the donors to that Fund totals 
fifty-one. The Fund was established in 
1922 and has made possible practically 
all the acquisitions ee the painting col- 
lection of the Department of Fine Arts 
since that time. 

The John Carroll portrait of Mrs. 
Gordon Cox is forty-four inches high 
by thirty-six inches wide, and is oil on 
canvas, neither signed nor dated. It is 
known, however, to have been painted 
in 1943, and was included in a portrait 
exhibition at the Rehn Gallery in New 
York in 1943. The subject is shown at 
three-quarter length, seated and turned 
to the left, in an off-the-shoulder black 
evening dress of diaphanous, fluffy 
material. Gray tones predominate in the 
portrait, the slight color almost under- 
stated in the golden skin, the upswept 
blond hair, the blue eyes, the red lips. 
The portrait is a fine example of Car- 
roll’s. paintings of women—poetic, 
mysterious, buoyant, spirited, yet deftly 
handled. His subject matter on the 
whole, and his interpretation in par- 
ticular, are highly selective, yet Ameri- 
can art has a place and a need for his 
gossamer, wispy, ethereal, and imagina- 
tive quality. This canvas exemplifies 
the late Elisabeth Luther Cary’s com- 
ment that John Carroll handles pigment 
skillfully and as though he loved the 
business of persuading it to do his will. 

John Carroll has had a versatile life, 
in which painting has been the main 
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but by no means the only interest. At 
the present time, for instance, he lives 
the year round at his farm at East 
Chatham, New York, the better to de- 
vote himself to cattle-raising for the 
duration of the war, and for recreation 
to follow the hounds. Before Pearl 
Harbor he had, since 1930, been head of 
the art department of the Arts and 
Crafts Society in Detroit. Born in 
Wichita, Kansas, in 1892, while his 
rancher father and family were en route 
to California, he grew up in San 
Francisco and finished two years of an 
engineering course at the University of 
California—with art courses at night 
at the Mark Hopkins Art Academy 

before deciding that painting was 
definitely the career for him. He went to 
Cincinnati and studied six months with 
Frank Duveneck at the Art Academy, 
and then, on our entry into World War 
I, enlisted in the Navy. After the 
Armistice he returned to painting and 





MRS. GORDON COX By JOHN CARROLL 
















did anything he could to keep going, 
living in New York City, Woodstock, 
and eventually Detroit. He traveled in 
Europe in 1924 on the purchase prize 
money he received from the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, taught 
at the Art Students League in New 
York the next year, and in 1927 re- 
ceived one of the first Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships and used it to live and travel 
in Europe again. 

Caroll’s paintings have been seen at 
the Carnegie Institute since 1922, and 
in the 1926 International he won an 
Honorable Mention. He was on the 
Jury of Award for the 1938 Exhibition. 
Other honors he has received include a 
Purchase Prize at The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 1924, 
First Purchase Prize at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exhibition at the Los Angeles 
County Museum in 1925-26, Harris 
Silver Medal at The Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1927, First Prize at the San 
Francisco Art Association in 1930, the 
Founder's Society Prize in 1935 and 1941 
and Scarab Club Gold Medal in 1936 at 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, as well 
as several print prizes. His work has 





WOMAN IN RED by NIcOoLAI CIKOVSKY 
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been acquired by the following addi- 
tional collections: Whitney Museum of 
American Art; John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis; Society of Liberal 
Arts, Joslyn Memorial, Omaha; The 
Detroit Institute of Arts, The Toledo 
Museum of Art; and The Newark Mu- 
seum. He has also done frescoes for The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Nicolai Cikovsky’s ‘‘Woman in Red”’ 
is a smaller oil on canvas, thirty inches 
high by twenty-three inches wide. The 
artist's full name appears as signature 
in the lower right corner. Although it 
is not dated, the painting is known to 
have been done in 1942-43; it was in- 
cluded in the artist's one-man exhibi- 
tion last year at the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists gallery in New York. The 
model is shown at three-quarter length, 
seated and directly facing the spectator, 
with her hands loosely clasped on her 
lap. She has reddish brown hair, and 
wears the red jacket which gives the 
picture its title, with a blue skirt. The 
background shows only a portion of 
the studio floor and the blue- gray wall, 
one picture hanging on the right, a 
covered table with white vase of flowers 
to the left. The painter's fine handling 
of color characterizes this figure piece. 

Nicolai Cikovsky was born in 1894 in 
Pinsk, Russia. He received his early 
training at the Moscow Art Academy, 
and was a pupil of Favorsky and 
Mashkow. In 1923 he came to this 
country, becoming an American citizen 
six years later. He has held a number of 
teaching positions in various sections 
of the country: College of Notre Dame, 
Baltimore; The Corcoran Gallery of 
Art; The Art Institute of Chicago; St 
Paul School of Art; and The Cincinnati 
Art Academy. Honors awarded him 
include the Harris Bronze Medal in 1931 
and the Logan Purchase Prize in 1932 
at The Art Institute of Chicago, the 
First Purchase Prize in the ‘America of 
Today’’ exhibition at the Worcester 
Art Museum in 1933, and medals for 
landscape and portrait in 1937 and 1938 
respectively at the Society of Washing- 
ton Artists. Cikovsky’s work as a 
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painter and lithographer is included in 
the collections of the following in- 
stitutions, as well as at Chicago and 
Worcester: Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art, The Museum of Modern Art, 
Brooklyn Museum, The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art, Milwaukee Art Institute, 
and Los Angeles County Museum. For 
the Section of Fine Arts, Federal Works 
Agency, Cikovsky executed murals for 
the Interior Department Building in 
Washington and the post offices at Silver 
Spring and Towson, Maryland. His 
first appearance in a Carnegie Institute 
Founder's Day Exhibition was in 1933. 

The feeling that Benjamin Kopman 
wished to express in his ‘Nazi Occupa- 
tion’’ was deep- rooted, and resulted in 
a vigorous painting, with strong blue, 
red, and yellow predominating. Broad, 
unmodeled forms are outlined with 
black, which gives anonymity to the 
scene, stresses the brutality, and 
heightens the sense of impending dis- 
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aster. The incident depicted is an 
imaginary war scene; a small village 

just occupied by the German Nazis 
forms the background, and behind all 
is a great red cloud of fire or explosion. 
The citizens are being rounded up on the 
sports field before a mounted official. 
The terror and horror present and to 
come— indicated by the as yet nooseless 
and victimless goal posts silhouetted in 
the center of the canvas—pervade the 
painting. Of the picture the artist has 
said: “Within the last few years I 
painted a number of pictures dealing 
with the atrocities of Hitlerism. One 
need not be a saint to feel the horror of 
it. Yet I always feel the paradox of the 
situation. The artist, if he be not 
a mere propagandist, sees beauty in the 
subject—even though it be for evil 
purposes, the result, a thing of beauty. 
And the first impulse of hate turns to 
love, because art without love is no art. 
It’s not loving the evil spirit, but loving 
to create. The great moralists who were 
great artists, ‘like Rembrandt, Goya, 
Daumier, were men of greater love than 




























hate. Art does not uplift man through 
its moral appeal, but rather through its 
sense of beauty.” 

“Nazi Occupation”’ is twenty-seven 
and one quarter inches high by thirty- 
six inches wide, oil on three-ply veneer 
board. ‘‘Kopman”’ appears as the signa- 
ture in the lower right corner. The 
picture is not dated, but it was painted 
in 1943 and appeared that year in a one- 
man exhibition at the American Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery in New York. 
A wash drawing of the same subject 
was made in 1942. 

The first International at the Carnegie 
Institute in which Benjamin Kopman 
exhibited was that for 1920, but he did 
not become a regular exhibitor until the 
late thirties. He is a versatile artist, 
working in print mediums, sculpture, 
and illustration, as well as painting. He 
also writes verse and essays on art. 
Vitebsk, Russia, was Kopman’s birth- 
place, in 1887, and he came to this 
country at the age of seventeen. From 
1905 to 1909 he attended classes at the 
National Academy of Design. He has 
had a number of one-man exhibitions 
in New York, and his work is repre- 
sented in The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, Brooklyn Museum, The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, Kansas City 
Art Institute, The New York Public 
Library, Department of Fine Arts of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and in many 
private collections. 

Hobson Pittman’s ‘‘Summer Evening’ 
is an interior, a recessed corner of a 
room with green rug and pink walls, 
and an open doorway framing far more 
sky than ground. In the corner is a 
table with a figured red cover, lighted 
lamp, magazine, book. Beside it is a 
green chair, the back of which almost 
hides a woman who is reading. On the 
wall hangs a portrait. A small yellow 
chair standing in front of the doorway 
suggests that someone else has been but 
a moment gone, a device much used by 
Pittman. Of the canvas, the artist has 
said: “To establish a mood of intense 
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SUMMER EVENING sy Hosson Pittman 


isolation and loneliness interested me 
in painting this canvas. . Even 
though it may appear quite simple it 
was one of the most difficult canvases 
I've ever tried to paint. The play of 
both artificial and natural light—here 
moon versus lamp—has always given 
me a great deal of interest. 

‘Today it is seldom that I ever look 
at anything while painting it is all 
from memory or reminiscences of the 
past. On occasion I am asked why my 
figures are so small. Many people 
especially women, it seems to me—seem 
to diminish in size as they grow older, 
oftentimes becoming ghostlike or ethe- 
real. It is this that interests me in using 
the figures very often, as incidentals, 
thus allowing the architecture of the 
interior or exterior to dominate the 
structural organization of the painting. 
I try very hard to get a feeling of tre- 
mendous space and to establish a mood 
appropriate to the theme of the paint- 
ing. 

The Pittman is signed with the artist's 
full name at the lower left. It is not 
dated but was worked on for almost 
two years, 1940-41. It is oil on canvas, 
thirty inches in height by twenty-three 
and one half inches in width. 
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Pittsburgh may lay some small claim 
to Hobson Pittman, for he studied at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
1924. Previously he had had training at 
Pennsylvania State College, and later 
at Columbia University, at Woodstock, 
and abroad, where he ‘traveled in 1928, 
1930, and 1935. He was born in Tarboro, 
North Carolina, in 1900. At present he 
works as painter, teacher, and illus- 
trator; for several years he has been di- 
rector of art at the Friends’ Central 
Country Day School at Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania, and has taught at the 
summer session of Pennsylvania State 
College. Pittman’s first appearance at 
the Carnegie Institute was in the Survey 
of American Painting in 1940. He has 
appeared in all important American ex- 
hibitions in recent years, and has re- 
ceived several awards: Honorable Men- 
tion in the San Francisco World's Fair 
of 1939; Purchase Prize at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 1940; 
and the J. Henry Scheidt Memorial 
Prize at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts in 1943. Besides the paint- 
ing in the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, he is represented in the following 
collections: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; Whitney Museum of American 
Art; Brooklyn Museum; The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts; 
Phillips Memorial Gallery; The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art; Addison Gallery 
of American Art, Andover; The Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown; Nebraska 
Art Association, Lincoln, and in many 
private collections. 

The Patrons Art Fund, through which 
these four paintings were purchased, 
began with Willis McCook’s pledge in 
1922 of a contribution of one thousand 
dollars a year, for ten years, for the sole 
purpose of the acquisition ‘of works of 
art for the permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute; twenty-one similar 
pledges were subsequently made, fre- 
quently as memorials. Membership in 
the group is still open, either for an 
eee subscription or for renewal, 
and includes the following patrons: 


Mrs. Edward H. Bindley*, Paul Block*, 
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George W. Crawford*, B. G. Follans- 
bee*, Mrs. William N. Frew* (in 
memory of William N. Frew), Mrs. 
David Lindsay Gillespie* and Miss 
Mabel Lindsay Gillespie (in memory of 
David Lindsay Gillespie), Howard 
Heinz*, Miss. Mary L. Jackson* (in 
memory of her brother, John Beard 
Jackson), Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly (Gn 
memory of her daughter, Harriet Rose- 
burgh Kelly), George Lauder*, Albert 
C. Lehman*, Willis F. McCook*, 
Andrew W. Mellon*, Richard B. Mel- 
lon*, William Larimer Mellon, F. F. 
Nicola*, Mrs. John L. Porter*, Mrs. 
Henry R. Rea, William H. Robinson, 
Ernest T. Weir, Emil Winter*, and Mrs. 
Joseph R. Woodwell* and Mrs. James 
D. Hailman (in memory of Joseph R. 
Woodwell). 

The newly acquired pictures are now 
hanging in the permanent collection 


galleries. D. E. G. 


*Deceased 


SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA 
AT CARNEGIE TECH 


HERE was no play given by the stu- 

dents of the Drama Department at 
Carnegie Tech in late December or early 
January, so the usual play review that 
appears in these pages will not be in- 
cluded until February. At that time 
Mr. Wright will review B. Iden Payne’s 
production of *‘All’s Well That End's 
Well.”’ This annual Shakespearean pro- 
duction is always a popular one with 
Little Theater patrons. 


LIBRARY BEQUEST 


HE CaRNEGIE Liprary of Pittsburgh 
“7 received a bequest of $500 from 
the estate of Miss Elisa May Willard, 
to be spent for reference books. Miss 
Willard came to Pittsburgh before the 
opening of the Library in 1895, to 
organize its reference department. She 
remained as its chief until her retire- 
ment in 1917. Miss Willard died in San 
Francisco on April 25, 1941. 

















THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GraHaM NETTING 


Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


THE BOOK OF NATURALISTS: AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE BEST NATURAL HISTORY By 
Wixt1aM Breese. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. 499 pp., 3 plates. $3.50. Carnegie Library 


call no. 590.4 B37b 


I wonpber if other 
bibliomaniacs 
have found them- 
selves behaving 
in so illogical a 
fashion as I have 
on a number of 
occasions re- 
cently? I am well 
aware that pub- 
lishing costs have 
risen, and that 
thinner paper and 
smaller type are wartime necessities; 
nonetheless, when my left hand juggles 
a slight volume, with no more heft 
than a two-dollar, prewar thriller, my 
right hand hesitates to extract the re- 
quired $3.50 or $3.75, just as it would 
have done a decade ago when a four- 
dollar book was an impressive volume, 

replete with illustrations and perhaps 
a map or so. Before anyone similarly 
afflicted with paralysis of the billfold 
arm declines The Book of Naturalists be- 
cause of its slim silhouette, I must ex- 
plain that in this instance there is full 
value in a small package, for the half 
thousand print-crammed pages contain 
over two hundred thousand words, 
culled from the writings of forty-five 
naturalists. This is decidedly not a 
volume to be romped through in one or 
two wintry evenings and then for- 
gotten. After a dozen evenings spent 
Savoring its variety, however, I hope 
that many readers will resist their 
natural tendency to hoard the book for 
rereading and will pass it on to the 
USO, or similar agency. Many young 
naturalists in the armed services have 

nO Opportunity to practice their voca- 
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tion; others, stationed in quiet back- 
waters, have requisite leisure but need 
guidance in observing and describing 
the biological phenomena about them. 
I should like to be able to witness the 
enthusiasm of one such beginner as he 
revels in Carl Akeley’s fascinating ac- 
count of his experiences with ele- 
phants, or compares armored force 
tactics with the driver ant operations 
described by Thomas Belt. Of even 
greater practical importance to the 
solitary naturalist in a little-studied 
wilderness is Seton’s pre-expedition ad- 
vice to the youthful Beebe: ‘*There will 
come a time when you think you 
have exhausted your study and observa- 
tions of some particular area or subject, 
and will look around at aloss toadd any 
more notes. Instantly close your eyes 
tight, and keep them closed for several 
minutes, while you tell yourself in a 
most convincing manner that you are 
now back in your laboratory in New 
York, never to return to Borneo again. 
Ask yourself if there is anything you 
wish you had noticed, or watched, o 
collected, or photographed.” 

Anyone, soldier duty-bound to one 
spot or civilian too patriotic to travel, 
can pick up this book and be trans- 
ported, Magic Carpet fashion, to a more 
genial clime or to a wilder locale, as 
longing dictates. The artist-horticul- 
turist, Farrer, writes of Tibetan flowers 
around snow-crested Chagola; the orni- 
thologist, Chapman, discusses the ani- 
mal visitors to the big almendro tree— 
an account which I can never read with- 
out an attack of homesickness for Barro 
Colorado; the surgeon, Dr. Levick, 
pictures the bustling life of an Antarctic 
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penguin colony; and the western 


Thoreau, Johnnie Muir, reveals the 
association of the water ouse! with icy 
Sierran torrents, an account unspoiled 
for me by Beebe’s judgment that ‘‘as 
with some other very modern authors 
there are slightly too many words in 
Muir's paragraphs.’ 

Grateful as 1am to William Beebe for 
having read so widely, for having gath- 
ered together in one volume so much 
that is good in natural history, and for 
having introduced each selection with a 
few pertinent paragraphs rich in ex- 
planatory or anecdotal material—wit- 
ness the astronomical recipe he and 
Colonel Roosevelt used to humble their 
egos—I cannot permit the subtitle of 
this volume to go unremarked. The 
claim that these excerpts comprise the 
best in natural history may, I suspect, 
have been made by the publisher, rather 
than by the author, who recognized 
fully the magnitude of his task, who 
admitted that at times he was tempted 
to base a decision on the toss of a coin, 
and who protected himself by stating: 
“[ should have been wise to include 
several blank pages with an in- 
vitation to every reader to damn my 
selection and satisfy his personal con- 
victions with his own choice.’’ Darwin, 
Wallace, Agassiz, the Huxleys, Wheeler, 
and many others among my personal 
favorites were tapped, but I should have 
used those vacant pages, if they had 
been included, to add Bates, at least. 
Darwin and Wallace liked the author 
of The Naturalist on the River Amazons, 
and it would be nice to have the three 
friends together here. Further, in any 
such anthology as this, Beebe certainly 
merits an honored niche, for his writ- 
ings contain a “wealth of descriptive 
adjectives accurately used,’’ this being 
the criterion of literary natural history 
used by my book-loving friend, Karl P. 
Schmidt. Some of my own Beebe 
favorites are not found in his best- 
known volumes, but among the fifty- 
two short essays in his early Log of 
the Sun. 

Leaving aside all criticisms of indi- 
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vidual selections, some discussion of 
general coverage is pertinent. Chrono- 
logically, the selections date from about 
344 B.c.—Aristotle—to 1941, yet over 
half represent the twentieth century, 
evidence that the editor holds his con- 
temporaries in high esteem. Science 
must always be international, yet the 
writers selected for inclusion here are 
preponderantly American and British; 
and, although nine additional na- 
tionalities are represented, only one 
German writer—Humboldt—is quoted. 
Twentieth-century science in Germany 
has been perverted to serve political 
ends, but this was not always true, and 
Germany has had its share of great 
naturalist-travelers, some of whose 
works, I feel certain, might also meet 
the acid test of literary excellence. No 
Russian writer is given recognition. 
With respect to subject matter, numer- 
ous excerpts deal with birds, mammals, 
evolution, general biological problems, 
and man himself. The lower animal 
groups are less well represented, as 
would be expected, but surprisingly, 
the great science of botany fares rather 
poorly, only three selections—one by 
Farrer and two by Peattie having 
been drawn from its literature. No bet- 
ter example of fine writing in the field 
of invertebrate paleontology could have 
been selected than T. H. Huxley's lec- 
ture on chalk to the working men of 
Norwich, but this may not still the 
anguished cries of vertebrate paleon- 
tologists, represented solely by one 
paragraph from the writings of Osborn. 
The selections vary from one to twenty- 
one pages in length; many seem all too 
brief, only a few too lengthy. 

In a passage reprinted here, Theodore 
Roosevelt asserts that the man who 
loves both the great cities and the out- 
of-doors will take books with 
him as he journeys; for the keenest en- 
joyment of the wilderness is reserved 
for him who enjoys also the garnered 
wisdom of the present and the past.”’ 
William Beebe has garnered well, and 
many a future traveler will find place for 
The Book of Naturalists in his duffel. 
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PRINTS FROM THE LEISSER ART FUND 


Thirty-two Prints Presented to the Carnegie Institute 


HE fourth annual gift of contempo- 
ss American prints by the Leisser 
Art Fund to the Carnegie Institute 
brings to a total of one hundred and 
nineteen the prints presented through 
the kindness of the Leisser brothers, 
Martin and Charles, by the Fund estab- 
lished in the provisions of their wills. 
The 1941 gift in- 
cluded nineteen 
prints, the 1942 
group thirty-five, 
and in 1943 there 
were thirty-three. 
The most recent 
set contains thirty- 
two examples in 
various mediums 
by twenty-nine 
artists, of whom 
all except one are 
living. A num- 
ber of prints in 
the gift appeared 
in the Exhibition 
of Current Ameri- 
can Prints held 
at the Institute 
from October 12 
through Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, and 
were purchased 
from it for pre- 
sentation by the Fund. 

For eighteen graphic artists in the 
group this marks a first appearance in 
the print collection of the Carnegie 
Institute. Among them are four print- 
makers now or at one time associated 
with Pittsburgh: Sue Fuller, Robert 
Gwathmey, Sister Mary Francis Irvin, 
and Wilfred A. Readio. Louise Boyer, 
also of Pittsburgh, is included in the 
group of eleven artists whose work was 
already represented in the collection. 
This year, for the first time, four of the 
prints in the gift are by Mexican artists, 


ZAPATA 
Lithograph by Diego Rivera 


as it is now the expressed wish of the 
trustees of the Fund not to limit the 
prints in the gift to work done in the 
United States but to include prints from 
all the countries of North and South 
America. 

The prints presented to the Institute 
through the Fund are commemorating 
in an ever more 
important way not 
only the interest 
of Martin B. 
Leisser—painter, 
teacher, and for- 
mer Institute 
trustee—and 
Charles H. Leis- 
ser, amateur, in 
art for its own 
sake during their 
lifetimes, but also 
their interest in 
making available 
after their deaths 
to coming genera- 
tions of Pitts- 
burghers and visi- 
tors to the city, 
through the Car- 
negie Institute, 
outstanding con- 
temporary work 
in print mediums. 

The 1944 accessions include eleven 
lithographs—' ‘Fishermen's Cove’’ by 
Alan Crane, “Nightmare (1942)"" by 
Rockwell Kent, “Passing By”’ by Dong 
Kingman, “'Landscape”’ by Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, “Borracho” by Ira Moskowitz, 

“Rear Guard” by José Clemente Orozco, 

‘Propagating House’’ by Leonard 
Pytlak, “Pie Plant’’ by Wilfred A. 
Readio, ‘‘Sleep’’ and “Zapata” by 
Diego Rivera, and “‘Zapata’’ by David 
Alfaro Siqueiros; one color lithograph : 

Festival’’ by Jean Charlot; six silk 
screen prints—‘‘Share-Cropper’’ by 
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Robert Gwathmey, “Sul Life No. 3”’ 
by Edward Landon, ° ‘It Is Evening’’ by 
Guy Maccoy, ‘The Covered Bridge”’ by 
Waldemar Neufeld, ‘Night Skating”’ 
by Leonard Pytlak, and “Plane Spotter”’ 
by Harry Shokler; five etchings- — 
‘Battle Wagon’ U.S. S. Alabama’’ and 
“A Cavendish Common” by John Taylor 
Arms, ‘“‘Cacophony”’ by Sue Fuller, 
“Shadows across the Road’’ by Luigi 
Lucioni, and “‘Harry the Tailor’ by 
Karnig Nalbandian; three etching and 
aquatints—*Park at Night’? by Emil 
Ganso (1895-1941), ‘‘Turtle Dance at 
Sunrise”’ by Gene Kloss, and ‘Snow 
Storm'’ by Claxton Byron Moulton; one 
aquatint—'‘The Story’’ by Will Barnet; 
one drypoint—' ‘Monastery Hill (Pitts- 
burgh )’’ by Louise Boyer; two linoleum 
cuts—' ‘The Reading Lesson’’ by Sister 
Mary Francis Irvin and ‘‘Rupestrian 
Africa’’ by Adrian Troy; and two wood 
engravings—" ‘Pixie, a Flying Squirrel” 
by Dorothy P. Lathrop and *Loading”’ 
by Clare Leighton. J. O'C., Jr. 


EXHIBITION BY 
ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 


7: thirty-fifth annual exhibition of 
the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
will be held in the third-floor galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute from the pre- 
view, on the evening of February 15, 
through March 15. During this period 
the galleries will be open on weekdays 


from 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
The show will consist of oils, water 
colors, black and whites, sculpture, 
ceramics, and crafts. Prizes will be 
awarded for each classification. 

The jury to choose the entries that 
will be included in the exhibition and 
to award the numerous prizes met in 
Pittsburgh on January 26 and 27. The 
men chosen by the Association mem- 
bers to make up this jury include such 
outstanding members of their profession 
as Guy Péne du Bois and Reginald 
Marsh, for paintings; Heinz Warneke, 
sculpture; and Kenneth Bates, crafts. 
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